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“divine kings” and “dying gods.” Victory in the 
race meant reigning for a term of years as an embodi¬ 
ment of the sun. Defeat at the end, a mark of senile 
decay, meant the death of the old, and the ascension 
of the new, god-man. 

One may doubt whether early thought so welded 
together in actual practice the notions of god, king, 
priest, and man; but the ideas -were a mixture, if 
not a compound. 

The new matter thus, by emphasising the form of 
ihe inquiry, considerably increases its value, if we 
accept its form. This is the artistic side of the book, 
such as every scientific theory must possess. 

The new edition of “The Golden Bough” is 
addressed to a new generation which has succeeded to 
the soul of a former generation impregnated with the 
teaching of the earlier editions. Its influence is cer¬ 
tain to be proportionally cumulative and far-reaching. 

A. E. Crawley. 


THE SCOURGE OF TROPICAL AFRICA. 

A Handbook of the Tsetse-flies [Genus Glossina ]. By 
E. E. Austen. Pp. x+no + x plates. (London: 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Sold by Longmans and Co., B. Quaritch, 
Dulau and Co., Ltd., and at the British Museum 
(Natural History), 1911.) Price 55. 6 d. 

HE increasing attention which has been paid dur¬ 
ing the last few years to the collection and 
observation of tsetse-flies (Glossina) has led to the 
discovery of so many new species that the exhaustive 
monograph of this genus, published by Mr. E. E. 
Austen eight years ago, is now much out of date. 
The concise revision of the species by the same author 
now issued by the Trustees of the British Museum 
will therefore be most welcome to all who are con¬ 
cerned with the study of these formidable pests. In 
the original monograph only seven species were de¬ 
scribed, whereas now no fewer than fifteen are 
enumerated (excluding Glossina maculata, Newst., 
and G. submorsitans, Newst., to which the author 
does not accord specific rank), and two of these are 
described for the first time. 

As a result of his examination of the male genital 
armature of all the known species, except G. maculata, 
Newst., and G. fuscipleuris, Aust, Prof. R. Newstead 
has shown that these structures present three markedly 
different types, which appear to afford a useful indica¬ 
tion as to the mutual interrelationships of the species, 
especially as they coincide with the more important 
external distinctions. These sections he called respec¬ 
tively the palpalis-group, the morsitans-g roup, and the 
fusca-g roup. Mr. Austen has departed from this 
arrangement by dividing the last-named group into 
two, the only constant character given for separating 
these divisions being a difference in the tint of the 
wings. Wing-colour, however, has clearly no value as 
a group-character in this genus, and the proposed sub¬ 
division is open to the serious objection that it obscures 
the existence of important structural affinities, without 
any compensating advantage. 

Apart from this, the synoptic tables for the deter¬ 
mination of the groups and the species leave little to be 
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desired. The preparation of a really accurate and 
workable key for a genus which presents but few 
salient and stable specific characters is by no means 
so simple a matter as it may appear, but with these 
tables any intelligent field worker should be able to 
determine his species without much difficulty. 

Each species is fully dealt with under the following 
headings :—description, distribution, bionomics, and 
affinities and distinctive characters. The information 
given with regard to habits and life-histories indicates 
how very little we yet know of the bionomics of these 
insects, except in the case of two or three species. 
The puparia of six different species are now known, 
and these have all been figured (pp. 5 and 7). It is 
interesting to note that these structures exhibit dis¬ 
tinctive specific characters, so that the discovery of 
even empty puparia may serve to throw some light 
upon the breeding habits of the various species. 

From the point of view of a field worker this excel¬ 
lent handbook has only one drawback, namely, that 
no information whatever is given concerning the 
bionomics of the most important species, G. palpalis, 
the carrier of sleeping sickness; the reason adduced 
being lack of space. In these circumstances much of 
the unduly elaborate and highly technical description 
of the generic characters might well have been 
eliminated, while several pages have been wasted by 
the needless repetition of the synoptic tables. 

The genus Glossina appears to attain its maximum 
development in the humid region of equatorial West 
Africa. From Southern Nigeria no fewer than nine 
different species have already been recorded, the Gold 
Coast coming next with eight. From Northern Nigeria 
five species are known, the remaining British colonies 
each having only four or less. 

We may reasonably assume that all these insects 
are potentially capable of conveying serious diseases to 
men or domesticated animals, yet it must be admitted 
that so far no method has been devised for compassing 
their destruction in an effective manner. It is true 
that in certain places the clearing of forests has caused 
tsetses to withdraw, but this is a measure which is 
capable of only limited application, and might even 
defeat its object if done on too large a scale. As a 
rule, insect pests are most easily destroyed during 
the larval stage, but such a course is rendered impos¬ 
sible in the case of Glossina owing to the fact that 
the larva completes its development in the body of 
the mother. Thus we have to undertake the much 
more difficult task of destroying the perfect insect; 
and it is to be regretted that no serious attempts 
appear to have been made in the British colonies 
to test the method of trapping the flies with bird¬ 
lime, which has been attended with considerable suc¬ 
cess in the Portuguese island of Principe. 

The remedial measure most generally suggested is 
to cut off the food supply of the insects by killing all 
the larger mammals. But advocates of this course 
are apt to forget that unless the flies are absolutely 
dependent for their existence upon these large mam¬ 
mals only, the remedy cannot be really effective. The 
writer has had occasion recently to examine a number 
of reports bearing upon this question, and the state¬ 
ments made are often highly conflicting; but still, 
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there appears to be some trustworthy evidence that 
tsetse-flies, including even G. morsitans, can exist in 
numbers where big game is negligible as a food 
supply. 

These wider questions are beyond the scope of 
Mr. Austen’s handbook, which, however, contains a 
store of information which will be invaluable to those 
who are seeking to free Africa from the tyranny of 
these dangerous pests. G. A. K. M. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND THE TEACHER. 
The Psychology of Education. By Prof. J. Welton. 

Pp. xxi + 507. (London: Macmillan and Co., 

Ltd., 19M.) Price ys. 6 d. net. 

HATEVER criticism Prof. Welton’s book may 
excite, it is undeniably interesting—the most 
interesting book dealing with its particular problems 
that has been produced in recent years. With great 
ability and clearness, the author has drawn a map of 
life, not as the adult lives it, but as it develops in form 
and complexity from infancy to manhood. The teacher 
and the situations with which he deals are in his 
mind all through. His book is therefore not a treatise 
on psychology, yet the psychologist’s point of view is 
so dominant that neither does it set forth a theory 
of education. This Prof. Welton makes clear in his 
preface. His concern is with the connections .between 
the two—psychology and education—and especially to 
give a psychological explanation of educational proce¬ 
dure. 

The book will surely make a very strong appeal 
to experienced teachers, for its style is attractive and 
conspicuously free from abstruse technicalities of ex¬ 
pression. Indeed, one is tempted to think that the 
author has been over-anxious to conciliate the teacher. 
His opening chapter is particularly addressed to the 
practical man, who will not fail to note that the 
psychology which “alone is of worth to the educator ” 
is that “which comes from constant and sympathetic 
intercourse with children.” Although careful reading 
makes it clear that Prof. Welton means less than he 
seems to say, it is a mistake, we think, even to seem 
to imply that all good teachers are willy-nilly good 
psychologists. There is a distinction between psycho¬ 
logical knowledge and a practical acquaintance with 
psychical relations which comes from experience. The 
child who uses a brick differently from a ball is not 
a physicist, nor does social tact constitute a claim to 
knowledge of psychology. “Every true educator is 
always making use of real psychology.” Is then every 
true farmer always making use of real chemistry? 

The restrictions which the author laid upon himself 
have led to some difficulties. He very rightly protests 
against the implicit view of so many child psychologists 
that children are different from men by reason of 
their incompleteness. 

“ Progress is not from a mutilated and incomplete 
mind to one which possesses all its organs. At every 
stage of his development, a child’s experience is as 
full and satisfying to him as is that of a philosophical 
psychologist to himself.” 

Instead of the serial appearance of new powers to 
determine the order of which is the main task of the 
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I genetic psychologist, his aim should be to show how 
such development is brought about. All this is admir¬ 
ably put, and as admirably describes the author's 
object. 

In his effort to avoid technical language, however, 
Prof. Welton has not always been able to achieve 
satisfying analyses of the processes he describes. In 
his discussion of the nature of imitation, he 
restricts the use of the w'ord to what most psychologists 
call deliberate imitation. This is, of course, giving 
the word a technical sense, for we call monkeys 
imitative, though we may deny their intention to 
imitate. It is no doubt to the writings of M. Tarde 
that Prof. Welton’s protest is due. M. Tarde would 
find an element of imitation in all that we do, and a 
term which includes so much tends to obscure rather 
than to clarify thought. Our author has a second 
objection to the current use of the word in psychology. 
To call an action imitative when there is no intention 
to imitate is to describe its external rather than its 
psychical attributes. There is a certain justification 
for this criticism, but it is doubtful whether Prof. 
Welton’s w r ay out of the difficulty helps very much. 
He would avoid confusion by including all the non- 
volitional forms of imitation under the term assimila¬ 
tion—the general tendency of man to assimilate his 
mental life to that of his fellows. But how does such 
a term suit a case like that of Preyer’s tiny infant 
who pursed his lips as he watched his father doing 
so? Surely this is distinguishable in analysis from 
catching the enthusiasm of a crowd. 

These all-embracing words—assimilation, apper¬ 
ception, &c.—are a great difficulty in teaching 
psychology, and for that reason a precise technical 
terminology cannot be dispensed with. It is as neces¬ 
sary in this subject as in botany, if it is to justify its 
claim to rank as a science. The whole chapter on the 
nature of experience is the least convincing in a book 
which is otherwise extremely readable, and sane to 
the point of conservatism. No teacher can fail to find 
much that is helpful in its pages, though he must 
not expect to get from it an introduction to the 
methods and results of recent pedagogical inquiry. 
This Prof. Welton has deliberately left out, except for 
a gentle gibe at those who use chronoscopes, ergo- 
graphs, and other terrible machines. 

The book is admirably printed, and altogether a 
valuable addition to English educational literature. 

J. A. Green. 


TIMBER AND PAPER. 

Wood Pulp and its Uses. By C. F. Cross, E. J. 
Bevan, and R. W. Sindall. With the collaboration 
of W. N. Bacon. Pp. xi + 270. (London: Con¬ 
stable and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 6 s. net. 

HE present is a Cellulose Age,” remark the 
authors of the book before us. Their state¬ 
ment is not made ad captandum : it will, they urge, 
survive critical examination. 

Perhaps in their epigram there is just a tinge of 
the spirit which makes every mother’s goose a swan ; 
but be that as it may, there is no doubt that cellulose 
plays a very important part in modern life. In the 
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